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tria was German-speaking, so that its union with the majority of
the German-speaking peoples might, superficially, seem natural
For Berlin, on the other hand, the annexation marked a long step
forward. For the armed forces of the Reich, the incidental military
movements served as a large-scale maneuver and an approach
march under conditions similar to those of actual war* Also, from
the northeastern part of what had been independent Austria, the
Czech defensive position could be turned.

The Czechs were a strongly anti-German people, conscript since
1919, possessed of considerable industry, and determined to main-
tain their independence, but the Czechoslovak state was a mon-
strosity. A glance at its former boundaries shows a comparatively
solid mass in the west, gradually diminishing to the east in a long,
narrow, and pointed tail. The mere shape of these eastern frontiers
is reported to have provoked Foch to say that such a country was
strategically absurd. Worse yet; most of the tail was inhabited by
Slovaks who were simple peasants, led by their priests and therefore
despised by the anticlerical Czechs, with whom they had no histor-
ical connection. In its western part the boundaries of the new and
wholly artificial state were those of the proud old kingdom of Bo-
hemia. They were naturally strong mountain ranges which had
been strongly fortified, but even this advantage was at least partly
offset by the fact that the border districts were inhabited chiefly by
German-speaking people, the so-called Sudeten Germans, whom
the Czechs and their leaders had bitterly irritated. As if that were
not enough, those leaders had also alienated the Czech Agrarian or
farmers" party.

Through a combination of the Slovaks, the Sudetens, and the
Czech Agrarians, Berlin could have controlled the ramshackle
Czechoslovak state without moving a soldier. The rearmed Reich,
however, was determined to show its strength and to humiliate the
Czechs. In this extremity the one resource of the Czech leaders was
to insist that France honor her military alliance with them, and
that both France and England honor their obligations under the
League of Nations.

The result of this insistence was the conference at Munich, to
which the Soviet Union, although a member of the League of Na-
tions, was not invited. There England and France agreed that the
Reich should annex the Sudeten Gennans and with them the de-